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BARCLAY AND HIS ASSAILANTS. 


We have received from the author a copy 
of “ Barclay and his Assailants,” and repub- 
lish it in the belief that it will repay an at- 
tentive perusal. 

“ They (Fox, Pena, and Barclay) pleaded only for 


broad, unfettered, spiritual Christianity.”—J. J. 
Gurney. 


Surely it is time that something more at 
large than has lately appeared should be said 
or written in vindication of Robert Barclay. 

It is not that the Apology, fairly and fully 
understood and interpreted, is not perfectly 
able to vindicate itself; or that Robert Bar- 
clay, were he now Jiving, would not be more 
than able amply to justify his own writings. 
But the living voice that inspired those writ- 
ings cannot now be heard. It remains for us, 
who are convinced of the truth of the princi- 
ples advocated by our great Apologist, to raise 
our voices, however feebly in comparison, in 
his defence, against the various attacks, from 
within our Society, to which he has of late 
been subjected. 

I have waited long for some Friend of far 
more ability and experience than I can lay 
claim to, to take up the pen on behalf of prin- 
ciples which were once considered to lie at 
the foundation of our religious profession, 
and to be inseparably bound up with our very 
existence as a distinct Religious Society; 
but which have recently been assailed in va- 
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rious quarters of high authority. We have 
not been left without exception being taken 
to some of these attacks, both in speech and 
writing ; but from the small amount upon the 
whole, and the absence of any official counter- 
action, the opponents of Barclay seem to be 
gaining strength, and we are not so far with- 
out indications of an increasing growth in 
the general disaffection towards the essentially 
distinguishing view and principles of the au- 
thor of the Apology. 

It may be that the greater part of our more 
recent current literature has been gradually 
undermining that tenderness and suscepti- 
bility in the handling of religious topics, and 
that deep, inward, spirituality of perception, 
which can alone render Barclay acceptable, 
or even intelligible; and that the voices we 
have heard from time to time are only the 
natural consequence and expression of our 
altered condition. It behooves us, however, 
when authorities whom we have hitherto re- 
garded as the especial exponents of our prin- 
ciples are openly called in question, to exam- 
ine seriously into the matter, and see what it 
means. 

Such strange alterations occur in the cur- 
rent of opinion, that what is evidence to one 
generation or to one order of mind, is no 
longer evidence to another generation or to 
another order of mind. Nevertheless, there 
are eternal, unchangeable principles under- 
lying all our social and religious relation- 
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ships. The discovery of these is the great 
object of thought and experience. But while 
constant in their nature, it is in the applica- 
tion of principles, which will ever admit of 
the greatest variety, that we are bound to 
allow the utmost liberty of one towards an- 
other. Mere authority is, therefore, no longer 
the arbiter of either thought or action in 
social or religious affairs; and the door is 
thus left open for the utmost freedom of in- 
quiry. 

Still I have often been discouraged of late, 
amid the conflicts and changes of opinion, by 
the reflection,— What is the use of speaking 
or writing? We have the Bible constantly 
before us. It is daily read in our families, 
taught‘in our schools; and oftener than the 
returning week it constitutes the text-book, 
throughout the nation, of the pulpit and the 
gallery. We accord it a place and invest it 
with an authority, not ouly in degree but in 
kind, far above any other volume. Yet what 
influences dves it really exercise over the na- 
tional mind, and over our own everyday life 
and conduct? Do we take its divine precepts 
individually home to ourselves, and allow its 
inspired teachings to penetrate and leaven 
our households, our occupations, our transac- 
tions in trade, our pursuits, and all our so- 
cial relationships? I am not referring merely 
to the uncultured and uninstructed masses 
of the community—but how is it among the 
well-educated, and even with the professedly 
religious world? Do the motives set before 
us in the New Testament at once animate and 
restrain all our actions, enter into the heart 
of our various organizations and enterprises, 
and mould and modify the whole fabric of 
society? Almost the last thing under the 
practical control of which our modern civil- 
ization would think of bringing its arrange- 
ments,—our private concerns, our public en- 
gagements, our general laws, and our gov- 
ernments,—is the Bible. The central prin- 
ciple even of our advanced education, and of 
all our wonderful scientific improvements,— 
the direct aim and object,—almost necessa- 
rily so, in the constitution of modern society, 
and the “struggle for existence’? which 
every advance seems only to intensify,—is 
- self-interest—disguised often under the name 
of success in life——but the very reverse of 
all that is inculcated in the New Testament. 

No barrier is offered, as far as we can see, 
_ even in the minds of those professing to be- 
long to the religious world in general, to the 
pursuit of the things of this world as eagerly 
as the rest of the community. In our better 
reading also we occasionally meet with a 
tract, a volume, or a verse, that seems to 
come home to us irresistibly at the time,— 
seizing hold of our minds,—taking us as it 















were out of ourselves,—opening them up to 
the clear conviction of some new truth,—or 
with the statement so excellent and impres- 
sive of old and familiar ones, that we think 
we will store them up in our memories, re- 
vert to them again and again, make the nec- 
essary sacrifice, and conform our lives to their 
standard. We lay down the book, defer the 
application, and in the hurry or oppression of 
our daily concerns are again caught in the 
vortex of incessant occupation, and whirled 
round and round till some impediment, per- 
haps of health or accident, again makes us 
pause, and—it may be after months or years 
—the very same thing, all this while neg- 
lected, turns up again, evoking the same ad- 
miration or conviction, with the same resolve, 
but with much diminished power of rescuing 
ourselves from opposing influences than be- 
fore. If thus it is with the best and most in- 
spired writings in the world, what influence 
can we expect from inferior productions, and 
what is the use of thus employing our thoughts 
and our time? With the utmost fidelity to 
Truth and duty, can we hope, by any effort 
we may make, to have the slightest effect in 
turning the tide of thought or of action, or 
in producing any permanent impression ? 
The only answer I can find is,—Whatsoever 
is put into thy heart, in singleness and sin- 
cerity of purpose, or thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with all thy might, as unto God, and 
not unto man. Exercise a little faith; and 
leave the result. He who alone enableth 
any effort to be made, and directeth it, can 
alone give such fruit as seemeth to Him meet. 

The question before us is no longer one of 
forms or of words. Few, I believe, are now 
to be found who would defend the verbgsity 
or the occasional harshness and severity of 
the language employed by our early Friends 
in the setting forth of their own views or 
answering their opponents. The times when 
they wrote were times of bitter controversy. 
They were assailed without mercy,—fairly 
and unfairly—on every hand. They were 
in direct antagonism to all the established 
churches and prevailing forms of belief of 
the day. They were therefore suspected and 
persecuted by all. No names were too hard 
for them to be called by, no penalties too se- 
vere to be inflicted upon them. We cannot 
wonder that some human and naturally ex- 
cited feelings were awakened, on their part, 
under the burning sense of injury and injus- 
tice; and found their vent occasionally in 
corresponding language. To judge of their 
writings and of some of the expressions they 
contain with any degree of fairness, we must 
throw ourselves back: into their times and 
circumstances, so different in refinement and 
general courtesy from our own; though per- 
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haps we are not much modified in actual 
spirit. The language employed in our Old 
and New Testaments,—in the translations 
made some three or four hundred years ago, 
of course I am speaking of,—would not be 
tolerated now. In the Originals themselves 
we should have to realize, as far as possible, 
those coarse, barbarous, and disorganized 
times, in order fully to accept and understand 
their language and imagery. 


Nor is it now a question of mere outward 
peculiarities. They have long been given up 
as marks or tests of inward piety, or of 
fitness for offices in the church; although 
they found a defender, inconsistently, as I 
think, with his general religious views, in our 
ablest and most prominent writer of the last 
generation. But since the discipline has been 
relaxed, another phase has come over us. 
Instead of a return to circumspection and sim- 
plicity in life and manners, which must ever 
become the Christian character, and which 
one had a right to expect when the motive 
for rebellion against a conventional rule was 
removed, we find the changes,—not only 
among our young people,—have gone on to 
extremes, in adopting the prevailing customs 
of society. With the extension of liberty, 
the disposition to judge has also changed 
sides. Some who claimed liberality to be 
extended to them, now that they are greatly 
in the majority, are somewhat disposed to be 
uncharitable, and to look down upon those 
who still think it right to adhere to the old 
Quaker language and costume, as men and 
women of somewhat narrow mind and anti- 
quated intellect, of whom it is nearly time that 
the last specimen was placed in the British 
Museum! It is almost denied that these out- 
ward observances can be consistent with truly 

_ enlightened views and an humble, unobtrusive 
walk in life; or that they are needful to up- 
hold any deeply awakened and conscientious 
minds in the conduct of themselves and their 
families. And yet there is a clear and living 
Christian testimony on behalf of simplicity 
of “speech, behaviour, and apparel,” and all 
other cixcumstances of individual habit and 
influence, and against conformity to the 
maxims, customs, and ever-changing fashions 
of the world,—in favor of circumspection 
and sobriety at all times, and against flattery, 
superfluity, and extravagance on all occa- 
sions, in the giving up of which we should 
lose greatly ; and it is not a little remarka- 
ble, that in all ages especial religious profes- 
sion almost always results in costume singu- 
larly analogous, in numerous instances, to 
what has been adopted by Friends. In the 
translation of a Sanscrit religious MS , prob- 
ably more than 3,000 years old, I read,— 
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‘Let his bouse, his diet, and his clothes 

Be always of the plainest.”’ 
We are not without public expressions from 
the outside world, of how sincerely the more 
serious and sensible part of the religious com- 
munity in general regret the rapid disappear- 
ance of the old Quaker garb and language, 
and their accompanying severity of man- 
ners. 

As a question of principle, let us see then 
how the matter really stands. The facts are 
these. Recently, from time to time, certain 
pamphlets have appeared,—emanating from 
members high in station in our Society, and 
deservedly esteemed for their work’s sake,— 
impugning ia no dubious or measured terms, 
not merely the form and phraseology, but 
some of the fundamental principles of Bar- 
clay’s Apology, as no longer tenable, but in 
their apprehension mistaken and unscriptur- 
al. These have not, as far as I am aware, 
met with any official notice or reprehension ; 
though pamphlets supposed to be of an oppo- 
site tendency have been differently dealt with. 
It may have been from the high standing of 
the author of one of these that it was thought 
better to leave it to take its course; or that 
it was deemed so unfairly depreciatory, illogi- 
cal, and inconsistent in itself,—quite uncon- 
sciously, no doubt,—as to present its own an- 
swer to the plain and unbiassed reader, An- 
other, printed, if I remember rightly, for 
“private circulation” only, and perhaps 
therefore supposed to be protected from pub- 
lic criticism, rests solely upon such gratuitous 
assumptions and singular misapplications of 
Scripture as could only have arisen from ab- : 
ject bondage to the worps which happen to 
be used by our translators; who were by no 
means always careful or consistent in their 
various renderings of the same original word 
and its context. It is from this source that 
a very large proportion of the differences 
existing among earnest professing Christians 
has arisen. 

(To be continued.) 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE SPIRIT OF ESAU. 

“Esau found no ‘place of repentance, 
though he sought it carefully with tears.” 
This was because he made no confession of 
his wrong doings. He was not in a forgiving 
spirit—revenge lurked in his bosom. He re- 
gretted what he had lost—not what he had 
done. He was vexed for his foolish indul- 
gences, and loathed the mess of pottage as 
soon as it was eaten. He was sensible of the 
disgrace he had incurred by bartering away 
his birth-right, but he felt no contrition for 
the error he had committed. If he had mani- 


fested an humble, prayerful spirit, he would 
undoubtedly have found favor, but he per- 
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sisted in obetinately resisting the wishes of 
his father, and could not realize the experi- 
ence which follows obedience. 

Here we see the effect of a turbulent, wil- 
ful course, which destroys the peace of not 
only the disobedient, but often of those with 
whom they come in contact. Esau’s delight 
was to gratify self, and in this indulgence he 
defied authority and entreaty; hence he was 
‘not in a condition to receive the blessing of 
higher good, for it depends on the spirit we 
are in whether we find access to the mercy 
seat of our loving Father. 

Esau declared he would respect the day 
of mourning for his father, and after that he 
would wreak vengeance on his brother, thus 
showing he had not forgiven him. Happily, 
time and absence somewhat abated his enmi- 
ty, and when they met, a reconciliation took 
place, and each went his own way. Esau 
planted himself in Mount Seir, became rich 
in earthly substance, but retained his selfish 
spirit. He gloried in his own achievements, 
and vaunted himself in defying authority. 
Such perversion of powers given for good is 
ever displeasing to Him who is all purity. 
The point I wish particularly to present in 
this history is that of forgiveness. Some tru- 
ly sincere minds may have been led to query 
—if “repentance sought with tears” is not 
found, what is there to hope for; and they 
may have settled into despondency on this 
account. I want all these to take fresh cour- 
age in the remembrance that He who met the 
returning prodigal is ready to welcome all 
that seek Him in sincerity of heart. He 
_ sees the yearnings of every repentant spirit, 

and will blot out their transgressions, and for- 
give their sins. He will lift them out of the 
slough of despond, lead them up the hill of 
difficulty, and strengthen them to tread the 
heavenly way that leads to the Father’s 
house. When we ‘contemplate the lofty 
height that the immortal mind can reach, we 
marvel that it is so inclined to rest at the be- 
ginning point, or to be satisfied with anything 
short of the characteristics which have their 
origin in divinity. 


Enwrapped in these as in the folds of a 


garment of purity and light, and wafted by 
the gentle movings of the Holy Spirit, there 


will be a floating upward to regions of 


thought, where the jostle and tumult of earth’s 
changing scenes are left behind, and a fore- 
taste given of the higher life to be entered 
upon when the earthly tenement returns to 
its native element, and the soul to Him who 
gave it. , 

When we have once had a glimpse of the 
glory of the invisible, and a taste of what is 
to be, there is more power to bear the de- 
scendings into the depths which at times will 
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be our allotment; and if our reliance is still 
on the divine Arm we shall be able to go on 
‘conquering and to conquer” until the vic- 
tory over our enemies is complete. There- 
fore, come what may, let none fail in spirit, 
for it is the end that crowns to all. 
Sarau Hunt. 
10th month 31st, 1872. 


THE INDIANS. 

Some of our Western periodicals Lave re- 
cently pronounced “the Quaker or peace 
policy,” pursued by the Government in its 
treatment of the Indians, as a failure, and 
have urged that the strong arm of the mili- 
tary should be called in to suppress the oc- 
casional outbreaks on our frontiers, in which 
it is well known the white settlers are gener- 
ally the aggressors. 

In a recent speech of Secretary Delano, of 
the Indian Department, he says : 

“T have applied to the efficient Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Gen. F. A. Walker, 
for certain facts connected with the Indian 
service, and upon his authority I assert that 
during the present year more that 25,000 In- 
dians have been added to the number of those 
directly under the control of the Govern- 
ment. During the three years of the pres- 
ent Administration more than eighty thou- 
sand Indians have been brought to agencies 
and placed under the care and supervision of 
Indian agents. Not to exceed fifty thousand 
Indians are still roaming beyond the super- 
vision of their Agents, notwithstanding the 
immense extent of territory which yet inter- 
venes between the settled portions of the 
country. It has become almost a certainty 
that the coming year will see the number of 
roaming Indians so far reduced that, sub- 
stantially, the whole Indian race witbin the 
United States will be settled upon reserva- 
tions. These reservations are located with 
reference to allowing the freest development 
of railroad communications, the largest ex- 
tension of agricultural settlements, and the 
safety of the white citizens. They are also 
located with a view of securing the best in- 
terests of the aboriginal population, and in 
order to afford the members of that unfor- 
tunate race opportunity to learn the arts and 
customs of civilized life, and I trust in the 
end to participate in the happy destinies of 
the American people. Such a result would 
be well attained at any expense, for the free 
development of railroad communications and 
the extension of our settlements is of incalcu- 
lable value merely from a pecuniary point of 
view. 

Every year the advance of our frontier 
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takes in a new extent of lands teeming with 
agricultural and mineral wealth equal to the 
area of many of the largest States of the 
Union, or some of the most powerful empires 
of the world. Toaccomplish this without de. 
lay or embarrasment from the aborigines of 
the country is one of the first duties of states- 
menship at the present time, and this is being 
done under the humane and Christian policy 
of the Republican administration, not only 
with strict justice to the Indians, but in the 
spirit of mercy and peace. 

Of the 293,000 Indians within the limits of 
the United States, exclusive of Alaska, ac- 
cording to the best estimate which it is pos- 
sible to form, 130,000 are now supporting 
themselves upon their own lands, receiving 
absolutely nothing from the Government be- 
yond the interest of their owa money or the 
annuities granted them in consideration of 
cession of their lands. The lands which they 
have ceded have been sold by the Govern- 
ment to actual settlers at three, five, ten or 
twenty times the amount paid the Indians 
for them. 

The aggregate cost of the subsistence of 
the 113,000 Indians at agencies, who are in 
whole or in part, ofen in a very small de- 
gree, subsistel by the Government, was, for 
the past year, $2,446,000, including the ex- 
cessively high vharges for transportation of 
supplies which prevail in those distant re- 
gions. The fact that this sum divided among 
113,000 Iudians give an average of only $21.- 
50 per head, is sufficient evidence that large 
numbers of these Indians are already closely 
approaching the condition where they will be 
self-supporting, while others are learning the 
rudiments of the mechanical or agricultural 
arts. 

Fifty or sixty agents, with a force of em- 
ployees, carpenters, blacksmiths, farmers, 
millers, and teachers to the number in all of 
900, are engaged in the work of instructing 
these people t> break up their own lands, 
build their own fences and cabins, saw their 
own lumber, and grind their own corn, as 
well a3 to speak in our language and write in 
our alphabet. 


The cost of so great an enterprise is neces- 
sarily heavy, but it is nothing compared to 
the cost of a month of genefal Indian war. 
It must also be remembered that war neces- 
sarily interrupts the progress of railways as 
well as the settlements of our country, and 
renders insecure the lives of those who live 
on the frontier. 

The total amount appropriate for the In- 
dian service in the fiscal year ending July 1, 
1872, including all deficiency appropriations, 
was $6,055,774.69. Of this sum $1,277,997.- 
66 was appropriated only in the sense that it 
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gave the administrative officers of the Gov- 
ernment authority to pay or to expend in be- 
half of the Indians moneys belonging to them. 
These moneys were the price of the cession of 
many a hundred million acres of land, now 
covered by the farms and factories or the 
cities of the whites. 

Moreover, of the sum appropriated, con- 
siderable in excess of $300,000, remained un- 
expended at the close of the year, reducing 
the actual expenses of this gigantic service 
below four and a half millions of dollars. 

Single wars of the United States with single 
tribes of Indians have cost the Treasury ten, 
twenty, thirty, and forty millions of dollars. 
The report of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs for the year 1868 reaches the con- 
clusion that every Indian warrior killed in 
the Florida war, the Sioux war of 1852 and 
1854, and the Cheyenne war of 1864, cost the 
Government a million of dollars and the lives 
of twenty white men. This is the cost of wars 
with single tribes, and the worst of it is, that 
these wars have never settled anything. The 
Indians still remain, either to be annihilated 
by force of arms, at such enormous expendi- 
tures of blood and treasure, or else to be 
pacified by conciliatory actions, won over by 
kiaodness, knit to us by constant good offices, 
assisted to a condition of self-support, and in 
the end made one with the whites by mutual 
sympathy and by a common devotion to a 
common country and the same Heavenly 
Father. ; 

Let those who, from lack of a correct in- 
formation, are incredulous ; let those whose 
desire for punishment or revenge has been 
aroused by exaggerated accounts of Indian 
depredations ; let those who wish to change 
the present policy in order to renew again-a 
host of faithless agents and contractors to 
plunder the ignorant savage, and rob him of 
the aid and beneficence of the Govermment ; 
and, finally, let those who desire war that 
they may reap the rich profits which its large 
and necessary expenditures afford, ponder 
these facts, and answer before God anda 
Christian nation whether they will, if they 
can, destroy the present policy of peace, jus- 
tice, and progress, and restore the former sys- 
tem of abode. robbery, inhumanity, war, 
bloodshed, and crime.” 


A delegation of several tribes of Indians 
from the Indian Territory visited this city 
on their return from Washington, where they 
had been invited to visit the President of the 
United States. 

A public reception was given them at the 
Horticultural Hall, which was an interesting 
occasion. 
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The following letter to a prominent mem- 
ber of the Indian Commission was read, in- 
dicating the future policy of the Administra- 
tion :— 

Executive Mansion, 
Wasuiyeton, Oct. 26th, 1872. 
Geo. H. Stuart, Esq., Philada. Pa. : 


My Dear Sir :—Your favor of the 24th 
inst., saying that a change in the Indian poli- 
cy of the Administration is reported to be 
contemplated, is just received. Such a thing 
has not been thought of. If the present poli- 
cy towards the Indian can be improved in 
any way I will always be ready to receive 
suggestions on the subject. But if any change 
is made it must be on the side of the civiliza- 
tion and Christianization of the Indian. Ido 
not believe our Creator ever placed different 
races of men on this earth with the view of 
having the stronger exert all his energies in 
exterminating the weaker. If any change 
takes place in the Indian policy of the Gov- 
ernment while I hold my present office, it 
will be on the humanitarian side of the ques- 
tion. Very truly yours, 

U. 8S. Grant. 


———__— 


For Friends Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Westbury Quarterly Meeting was held at 
Flushing, 10th month 24, 1872. There being 
but few Friends who reside in the immediate 
vicinity of the Meeting-house, and the weather 
being very threatening, the meeting was small, 
notwithstanding the company of several 
Friends from other Meetings. John G. Sea- 
man and wife, Elders, and former members 
of New York Monthly Meeting, with minutes 
from Woodbury Monthly Meeting, Alfred 
Moore and James F. Birdsall, Ministers with- 
out minutes, were present. The company of 
all was acceptable and was so expressed. Be- 
fore the shutters were closed a lively testimo- 
ny was borne to the one living word and 

ower that is able to preserve all who would 
isten and become obedient unto it. 

We were interested in the recollection that 
the word was being spoken in one of the old- 
est meeting-houses in the country, and that 
it was the same simple Word that had been 
declared from the same place by many of 
the early and worthy fathers. The hope and 
desire arose that the good Father would con- 
tinue to bless his people with a living ministry. 
A number of copies of the revised discipline 
for distribution, as per minute of the Yearly 
Meeting, had been received, and were handed 
to the representatives; the advices of the 
new discipline were read, and brought a feel- 
ing of solemnity over the meeting. The 
Committee on Circular Meetings made their 


and says, “It is beautiful!” 


on. 
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report. Although the report expressed that its 
Meetings had nearly all been held to pretty 
good satisfaction, still there was not unity 
enough with the movement to appoint a new 
committee. This brought a feeling of sad- 
ness, as it seemed a virtual admission that 
there were not strong enough among us te 
help the weak. J.C. 
New York, 10th month 26th, 1872. 


REALITY. 


In looking at men I sometimes think of 
trees that I have seen prepared for horticul- 
tural shows. A man gets a straight, sym- 
metrical stick, and puts it in a tub, and gets 
branches from the bushes, and evergreens 


from the vines, and binds them on in the 


most natural manner, and then ties fruits to 


boughs or sticks blossoms in at the axils of 
the leaves; and behold, here is a tree in blos- 
som or in fruit, and it looks for all the world 


like a real tree, and every body admires it, 
But, after all, 
it is a mere illusion, a simple suggestion. It 
is good for nothing as a tree. There is no 
root to it, and no sap in it. Not one of those 
blossoms will stay there. Not a particle of 
that fruit belongs to it. It has all been stuck 
It is all made up. 

I have seen just such made-up men. I have 


seen Christians that were made up upon men 


who were essentially worldly. They are as 


dry as a stick of cedar five years seasoned ; 


but they put Sunday on one side, and fast-days 


on the other, and prayers are hung out on 
other sides, and on the various branches are 


little artificial] flowers of virtue, and they 


sing hymns and read the Bible; and then 
they say, “What lack I yet?” 


They 
lack body and soul and spirit—that is all. 


They lack the real qualities which go to make 


manhood. The things which stand for these 


qualities are nothing but artificialities. They 


need roots, and they need a trunk, and they 
need branches which grow naturally out of 
the trunk, and they need blosoms and fruit 
which belong by nature to the thing which 
bears them. 

What God is striving for, is that every man 
shall be genuine and bring forth much fruit, 
aud fruit that shall be fruit—fruit in the 
higher sentiments ; the fruit of interior man- 
hood. The object of the Divine Mind is to 
produce a manhood which shall be founded, 
not so much on the observance of days and 
hours, aad the performance of rites and cere- 
monies, as upon real fundamente] Christian 
virtues. The saying of beads; the offering 
up of prayers; the keeping of fasts; the 
singing of hymns; the attendance upon meet- 
ings—these things do not produce the essen- 
tial qualities of manhood. Such qualities 
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are produced by and through the actual lives 
of men. H. V 


° 
—-_—+—~0 


“War, is the concentration of all hu- 
man crimes. Here is its accursed, distin- 
guishing brand. Under its standard gather 
violence, malignity, rage, fraud, perfidy, ra- 
pacity, and lust. If it only slew man, it would 
do little. It turns man into a beast of prey. 
= When I look back,” he con- 
tinues, “on the ages of conflict through 
which the race has passed, what most moves 
me is, not theawful amount of human suffering 
which war has inflicted : this may be borne. 
The terrible thought is, that this has been 
the work of crime; that men, whose great 
law is love, have been one another’s butchers; 
that God’s children have stained this beauti- 
ful earth—made beautiful for their hone— 
with one another’s blood ; that the shriek 
which comes to us from all regions and ages 
has been extorted by human cruelty; that 
man has been a demon, and has turned earth 
into hell.” — Channing. 








6 Soro 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS 


Thou wast presented to my mind so very 
pleasantly this morning that I am-induced to 
take my pen and endeavor to hold a one- 
sided conversation with thee, depending for 
material for a letter,on what may present 
while writing. 

Several newspaper slips have been sent me 
containing comments and merited censure of 
the conduct of Judge Allison in ordering the 
hats removed from the heads of two jurymen. 
I was pleased with the remarks upon the sub- 
ject in a Jate number of the Intelligencer. It 
may be regarded as a little thing, but noth- 
ing is small or unimportant, which forcibly 
deprives us of our privileges, or abridges our 
freedom. I understand it was an injunction 
left by George Fox. “Stand up for your 
rights Friends, vigilantly and venncnlsig. 
The first encroachment on liberty, however 
small, should be resisted. I respect the ju- 
rors for the stand they took in opposition to 
the interference with their rights and free- 
dom. 

This hat business, which originated in a 
demand for freedom to the individual con- 
science, as well as a testimony against mere 
flattering observances, has witnessed some 
practical inconsistencies among ourselves. 
We are unwilling to leave our fellow- 
members free, even while our discipline clear- 
ly recognizes all conscientious scruples and 


individual liberty as pertaining thereunte- 
In practically carrying out the beautiful feat- 
ure which is most prominent as the object of 
our religious organization—to watch over 
one another for good—the force of the last 
two words is very frequently disregarded and 
to great disadvantage I believe. 

There is a blessed liberty in the Truth. 
This liberty opens the way for the observance 
of Penn’s advice to his children in reference 
to dress, even while a testimony against “ the 
changing fashions of the day is preserved in- 
tact. He says, “Let your dress be conve- 
nient,” etc. Truth does not lead to a per- 
sistent wearing of that which is inconvenient. 
There may be advantageous and allowable 
changes without involving a violation of the 
testimony to true simplicity. I ramember, 
when I was a boy, about the year 1815, Ed- 
ward Stabler attended Abington Meeting, in 
the course of a religious visit, and some 
Friends, it was said, were somewhat disturb- 
ed ‘‘because he wore pantaloons instead of 
breeches,” considering it an improper inno- 
vation. 

I have been interested in reading “ Bar- 
clay and his Assailants.” Some of the re- 
flections very much accord with my experi- 
ences and views, and yet we must not be dis- 
couraged. We know there is a reality and a 
never-failing ground of trust—that is, in 
the ever present God. The regard that is 
paid to what Barclay wrote, or to what 
any now may write, even when they write 
their highest and purest thoughts, mat- 
ters comparatively little. They wrote of 
the Truth. The great practical point is, to 
know and be alee to the Truth, individ- 
ually, remembering that obedience is the door 
through which true knowledge enters. “He 
who doeth the Father’s will, shall know of 
the doctrine.” Outward means may, and do 
help, when there is a living concern to ad- 
vance, but the main dependence must be on 
a higher source, and, thanks for the favor, 
this is accessible to all. 

My feelings do not harmonize with the 
article on “ The present state of the Society of 
Friends,” quoted by “The B. F.” from “The 
P. F.” It seems to regard the Society of 
Friends as peculiarly an object of divine fa- 
vor. I believe it is only more favored, when 
individuals are more obedient and their lives 
more in harmony with the divine mind or 
Spirit. “God is no respecter of persons, but 
in every nation, be who feareth Him, and 
worketh righteousness, is accepted with Him.” 
This must be so, if He be a true and just 
God. The good Father alike of all His chil- 
dren. 

Why is there still so much disputation and 
controversy in regard to the Truth, when it 
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is said to be, and all thatis essential certain- 
ly is, so simple, that the wayfarer need not 
err? I have less and less taste for contro- 
versial and, indeed, for all merely doctrinal 
writings. To accord with my idea of utility, 
they must be reducible to practice. ‘Mind 
the Light” suits me, that is, as I understand 
it, “Be earnest and faithful to rise to the 
highest and purest perception of duty, and 
then practice the best that is thus seen.” 


as to enable the Directors to admit applicants 
of moderate means, and to make the I[nstitu- 
tion self supporting. 

Contributions to the object will be thank- 
fully received by any of the Directors most 
of whom reside in this city, or by Dr. Joseph 
Parrish, Principal, Media, Delaware Co., Pa. 












































ArounD THE Eventinc Lamp.—As the 
evenings lengthen and families are gathered 
for hours around the fire side after the days’ 
separation, it becomes a matter of importance 
so to improve these opportunities that they 
may be times, not only of happy social inter- 
course, but of mental culture and moral in- 
struction. Conversation should be carefully 
diverted from that strain of criticism on the 
actions and opinions of others commonly 
called gossip, and led to higher topics. To 
give food for nobler thought and more profit- 
able conversation in the winter evening fami- 
ly circle, a course of good reading is an ex- 
cellent resource. “Of making many books 
there is no end,” and many of the volumes 
the press is sending forth are worse than use- 
less—an utter waste of time, and an injury to 
the minds and hearts of the inexperienced ; 
but we are very rich in good and true books, 
full of the highest beauty and interest, valuable 
alike for the instruction they give in regard 
to the conduct of life, and for the light they 
throw upon the mysteries of the natural world, 
the Divine book which the finger of Deity has 
written for man’s instruction. 

Let the fathers and mothers descend at 
times from the regions of maturer thought 
into the lower plane of childish literature, and 
give the little ones the benefit of their wis- 
dom. In this way they can counteract the 
errors that often creep into the most careful- 
ly selected library, and point out the choice 
jewel of Truth, gently leading the children to 
understand and enjoy more advanced thought. 
No one can be sure of the correct tendency of 
the attractive-looking juvenile books of the 
day but by actual perusal ; and such ex- 
amination would surely lead to the rejection 
of many of them. 
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Battimore YEARLY MEEtTING.—The ne- 
cessity of an early preparation of matter for 
our paper does not admit of our giving a full 
account of the late Yearly Meeting held in 
Baltimore, but we learn that so far it has 
been interesting and satisfactory. Twenty-one 
Friends were in attendance with minutes. 
Epistles had been read from the five Yearly 
Meetings with which they are in correspond- 
ence. Several of the reports from the Quar- 
terly Meetings proposed a change in the Dis- 
cipline relating to the manufacture and u:e 
of spirituous liquors, asking that malt liquors 
be also included on the query that treats of 
the subject. 

A large and encouraging First-day School 
Conference of delegates and others from the 
six Associations of which it is composed, had 
been held, and a meeting on Indian affairs 
had been appointed at which it was expected 
valuable information concerning the Indians 
would be given. 


Tue Directors of the Pennsylvania Sani- 
tarium, at Media, established in 1867, desire 
us to call attention to the Institution under 
their care, Since its establishment, there 
have been 275 persons, addicted either to 
alcoholic or opium intoxication, under treat- 
ment. One hundred and twenty-six of 
these have been citizens of Philadelphia, 58 
of whom have been restored, and give evi- 
dence of stability. Of the percentage of re- 
coveries not belonging to Philadelphia, the 
Directors cannot determine with accuracy. 
The Institution has had no aid from the State, 
and it is now proposed to raise the sum of 
fifty-thousand dollars, to clear the property of 
debt and to extend the accommodations, so 


the wonderful dramas of past ages, poetry, 
which speaks the language of the soul, and 
natural science in its elementary stages, should 





The history, either of our own times or of ° 
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share at least with books of lighter tendency 

in our proposed winter evening readings. 
From a recent. excellent editorial article in 

the Public Ledger, we append these remarks : 
“Great complaints are made, and justly, of the 


superficial and the immoral character of much of 


the reading matter which the teeming press sup- 
flies, and which the young often seem to prefer to 
better mental aliment. There is a reason for this, 
and it is much to be regretted that it is a reason 
easier indicated than removed. Take the trashy 
literature which is most popular and analyze it. It 
will be found that it is usually bald as well as bad ; 
as deficient in anything like learning or knowledge 
as it is abundant in incentives to gross passions and 
appetites. In this lies its great popularity with the 
young and the inexperienced, No preparation, ex- 
cept a knowledge of the alphabet, is necessary to 
give enjoyment to the reader. There are no allu- 
sions which he cannot understand, uo historical or 
other facts introduced which teach him the proprie- 
ty of a dinner before a dessert. He takes trumpery 
On an empty stomach, and indigestion follows as a 
matter of course. 

‘“‘ Young minds, while unperverted, like facts. And 
if the course of education could be so directed asto 
meet this natural taste, and to strengthen and en- 
courage it, the acquisition of real knowledge would 
make all reading distasteful except such as reaches 
a fair standard of literary merit. By merit we do 
not mean pedantry. Two of the most widely read 


,. Works in the English language are Bunyan’s ‘ Pil- 


grim’s Progress’ and ‘ Robinson Crusoe.’ Suppose 
@ man should take up the first, who had never read 
the Bible ; it could hardly be a very attractive book 
to him. He could not understand, and could not 
like it. But, as the themes of the Bible, by schools, 
and preaching, and conversation, are familiar to 
everybody, the pilgrim finds an English speaking 
world educated to enjoy him. And so of Robinson 
Crusoe. Observation of daily life prepares even 
lads to comprehend De Foe ; no little knowledge is 
necessary to understand him, and more is acquired 
by the perusal. Unfortunately the new generation 
of unlettered readers ere falling away from these 
and other really excellent works, attracted by books 
. Of a character anything but improving.” 





A LETTER just received from Mary Light- 
foot (Great Nemaha Agency, Nebraska,) 
states her desire for part worn clothing, in- 


cluding shoes, for use among the Indians of 


all ages. 
The same would be acceptable at the Otoe 
Agency, Albert L. Green, Superintendent. 
Goods sent to John Saunders, 34 N. Fourth 
Street, Phila., stating destination, will be 
forwarded as heretofore. 
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MARRIED, 


IRISH—HALLOCK.—On Third-day, 10th month 
15th, 1872, with the approbation of Amawalk Month- 
ly Meeting, David A. Irish, of Dutchess County, N. Y., 
to Phebe M. Hallock, of Westchester, N. Y. 

COOPER—MEARS.—01 the 23d inst., by Friends’ 
ceremony, Howard M. Cooper, of Camden, N. J., to 
Alice M., daughter of Dr. Benj. R. Mears, of Phila- 
delphia. 

nasal 


DIED. 


MAGILL.—At Swarthmore, on First-day, 10th mo. 
6th, Francis Gardner, only son of Ejward H. and 
Sarah W. Magill, aged 9 years; a member of Race 
Street Monthly Meeting. 

MARSHALL.—At Peekskill, Westchester County, 
N. Y., on the 16:h of 9th month, 1872, Mary Mar- 
shall, wife of Ezra Marshall, in the 74th year of her 
age. She was an esteemed Elder of Amawalk 
Monthly Meeting, « regular attender of Meetings 
when health permitted, and beloved by all who 
knew her. 

CARR.—At the residence of her son, Sam- 
uel Carr, in Danborough, Pennsylvania, on the 15th 
of 10th month, 1872, Millicent, widow of the late 
Joseph Carr, inthe 86 bh year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Buckingham Monthly Meeting. 

STRINGHAM.—On the 14th of 10th month, 1872, 
Thomas C. Stringham, in the 72d year of his age; 
a Minister of Creek Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

PROGRESS OF THE EDUCATIONAL CAUSE IN 
PHILADELPHIA MONTHLY MEETING. 
Continued from page 572. 

In 5th month, 1837, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Education of the Women’s Yearly 
Meeting was received and read, and in 8th 
month, 1837, Philadelphia Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Women Friends sent to its branches. 
the report (which it had adopted) of its 
Committee on Education. They were “con- 
firmed in the opinion that efficient teachers 
in membership with us are much waated,” 
and propose the “ raising of a school fund to 
be appropriated to the aid of those who have 
not the means at command requisite to attain 
the needful education, and whuse deportment 
and talents give reasonable grounds for the 
belief that with thia aid they may be enabled 
to discharge the responsible duties attached 
to the station. Believing from personal 
observation that there are within the limits 
of our Yearly Meeting those whose situation 
peculiarly calls for our sympathy and assist- 
ance, we feel a hope that, in remembrance of 
the apostolic injunction ‘Be ready to dis- 
tribute, willing to communicate,’ there will 
be liberality to contribute, and that the ben- 
eficiaries be not confined to the limits of this 
Quarterly Meeting, but ‘ individuals remote~ 
ly situated be invited to avail themselves’ 
of the offer, and then they may be prepared 
to open good schools in their own neighbor- 
hoods.” The report was signed by Harriet J. 
Moore and Jane Johnson on behalf of the 
Committee. 
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This report was considered at that and the 
next Monthly Meeting, and it appearing pre- 
= to adopt the proposed measure, Esther 

isher, Mary L. Rowland, Catharine H. 
Truman, Lydia White, Sarah H. Palmer, 
Susanna Parrish, Sarah R. Parrish, Sarah S. 
Truman, Margaret Atlee, Rebecca Reynolds 
and Ann M. Spackman were appointed to 
collect funds for this purpose. They report- 
ed $185.50 as amount of their collections. 

Ninth month, 1836. It was reported that 
A. E. Cooke’s school had only had from 10 to 
17 scholars during the year,and A. Poult- 
ney’s had varied from 3 to 13, consequently 
there was a deficiency of $60.16 to be paid 
by the Monthly Meeting. Seventh month, 
1837, although “ conducted with all possible 
economy” there was a deficit of $143.49. 
The salaries had been increased to $165 for 
12 months, and the number of pupils in the 
upper school was 29, in the lower one 31, 
about one-third of whom were Friends. In 
1838, a profit of $89.62 is reported, although 
the salaries were again increased. 

Eleventh month Ist. This year, A. Poult- 
ney having been elected a teacher of a pub- 
lic school, her school was closed, and the 
children scattered, but it was reopened 12th 
month Ist., under the care of Mary Beans. 
At the close of the year, although the sala- 
ries had been increased to $200 each, there 
was only a deficit of 14 cents. The year ending 
9th month, 1841, the school, with the addi- 
tion of a small donation from a friend, paid 
expenses, and from that date there was mostly 

.& surplus from the two combined. 

The following items from the minutes of 
Women’s Meeting deserve a place here as 
showing the interest in the subject in their 
Yearly and Quarterly Meetings. 

Tenth month, 1843. Two reports were re- 

ceived of the Committee of the Women’s 
' Yearly Meeting on Schools and Libraries, 
and a committee named to draw up replies 
contained in them respecting the state of the 
Monthly Meeting in these respects. 


Third month 18, 1846. The Meeting re- 
ceived a circular of the Yearly Meeting’s 
‘Committee on Schools and Libraries, urging 
on the several Quarterly Meetings to raise a 
fund to educate young wimen as teachers, 
believing “that one of the reasons why sev- 


eral of these school-houses are now from un- | 


der the control of Friends may be for want 
of suitable persons to take charge of the 
schools.” The Report of the Quarterly Meet- 
ing’s Committee on Education was also 1e- 
ceived. Itsaid, they believe “that so far as 
our limited means have enabled us to carry 
out the concern it has been productive of 
good. Although we have had no new appli- 
cant since last report, the one then under 





care has completed her education, and has 
been engaged in teaching.” Only $54.52 
remain in the hands of the Committee. 

Susannah Pusey, Lydia Davis, and Tabitha 
Turnpenny signed the report. 

The Monthly Meeting uniting in the con- 
cern in accordance with the suggestion in the 
report, appointed a committee to collect funds 
for this object. 

In 1846, the number of pupils in the 
Monthly Meeting schools had increased to 
56 in the upper and 51 in the lower school. 

Anne Churchman having entered the pub- 
lic school service and relinquished the echool- 
rooms in the building in the Meeting-house 
yard which she had rented, a committee was 
appointed 5th morth 22d, 1844, to consider, 
in conjunction with the Committee on Schools, 
the best mode of appropriating the vacant 
school rooms, viz.: Samuel Parry, William 
Hawkins, Isaac Parrish, George Truman, 
Jaz. Mott, John H. Willets, John Saunders, 
Wm. Dorsey, John D. Griscom, Jas. Martin, 
Sally Canby, Rachel H. Longstreth, Susan- 
nah Pusey, Sarah G. Rich, Hannah J. Jen- 
kins, Rachel J. Field and Elizabeth Widdi- 
field. They reported the next month that 
the rooms were “ inadequate for the accommo- 
dation of schools such as the wants of society 
in this city require. After deliberately consid- 
ering the subject inits various bearings they 
are further of the opinion that the building 
(originally a stable I believe) in question 
should be removed and the material used in 
the erection of a three-storied brick building 
on the east side of the lot on Cherry Street, 
belonging to the Monthly Meeting, suitable for 
the accommodation of a High School for 
boys and girls. It is believed a Jot 20 by 46 
can be advantageously appropriated to the 
purpose without materially lessening the size 
of the yard. If the Monthly Meeting con- 
sents, it is suggested that a committee be ap- 
pointed to erect and furnish the building, pro- 
vided the funds necessary to meet the whole 
expense of building, furniture and appara- 
tus can be obtained by individual subscrip- 
tion, which the Committee are encouraged to 
believe can be done.” After consideration 
that and the succeeding month, the report 
_ - adopted and the Committee were re- 
eased, 


A Committee was appointed, however, to 
unite with similar Committees of Green and 
Spruce Street Monthly Meetings if they 
should appoint them, in considering the sub- 
jects of Education and the wants of our mem- 
bers in regard to it, viz.: George Truman, 
James Martin, Samuel Parry, John Saun- 
ders, John D. Griscom, Wm. Dorsey, Caleb 
Clothier, Wm. C. Biddle, Joel Atkinson, 
Wm. Wayne, Morris L. Hallowell, John H. 
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Willetts, Letitia W. Allen, Elizabeth Wal-| the pleasant sunlight, particularly toward eve- 
ton, Susannah Pasey, Deborah Marot, Eliza-| ning. Lucerne itself is a quaint old town, 
beth A. Eyre, Hannah P. Hallowell, Mary | there is a considerable portion of the old wall 
L. Rowland, Sarah S. Tyson, and Susannah | standing which once surrounded it. It lies 
H. Dorsey. nestled down between the mountains and has 

In the 8th month this Committee reported | become somewhat important, because of the 
that “they have examined the reports|lake, and the majestic mountain scenery 
of the three Monthly Meetings to the Wo-| which extends up the whole length of the 
men’s Meetings, and find 344 children over | lake on eitherside. There are many first-rate 
4 years of age requiring school education, | hotels, and some of them on a very large 
there being equal numbers of both sexes,—| scale, and many fine stores also, mostly of 
of these, but 55 attend schools under the! the fancy order, well calculated to catch the 
care of Meetings, and 68 other schools | eye of tourists; the number of which of all 
taught by members, leaving 221 placed | nationalities is beyond computation, our own 
entirely from under the care of Friends| fair country being fully represented. We 
while receiving the instruction that is de-| have found it needful in many instances 
signed to have so important an influence on | to telegraph in advance and ask them to re- 
their future character. Besides these, the| serve beds for us in order to secure them on 
children of professors with us, and of those | our arrival, and even that precaution did not 
parents of whom but one is a member, con-| serve us in two instances. This place is situ- 
stitute, the Committee believe, a still larger | ated at the outlet of the lake, which forms a 
class than our members. Impressed with the | considerable stream, and like all the streams 
disparity here shown between the responsibili-| from the mountain lakes, has’a very strong 
ties of our Meetings and the means provided | current, so that the people here have all the 
to fulfil them, the Committee were convinced | water power that they need for every pur- 
that finishing schools were much needed.” pose. There are three bridges over the stream 

The report was adopted after deliberate| of very old structure; some of them are 
consideration, provided the other Meetings| covered bridges, one with a great many 
united therein, and the Committee was con-| paintings of ancient and grotesque execution. 
tinued to bring forward, as way opensa suita- | The description under each was in a language 
ble plan by which this important concern | that was Greek to me. One attraction here is 
may be carried out, and our testimony to a| a monster lion carved out of the rock in the 


religiously guarded education advanced. mountain side; he is lying down with his 
James Mott and Dillwyn Parrish were | head resting upon one of his fore legs, while 
added to the Committee. the other is extended in an easy posture. The 
(To be continued.) whole has a very imposing and majestic ap- 
eee nee pearance, added to materially by its posi- 

a i Swan tion in the mountain side. 
re I took an early walk this morning out of 

BY A. C. M. 


the city a short distance, and hearing the 
Lonvon, England, 8th mo. 29th, 1872. | sound of the church bells was attracted to 
We arrived here the 22d from Paris, after | the spot, went noiselessly within the door, and, 
an absence of one month, lacking two days.!to my surprise, found at that early hour 
We left here the 24th of last month, and a| (half-past six A.M.) about fifty persons, old 
more interesting trip I could not desire. It| and young, at their earnest devotions. 
appears as though the weather had been of| I notice that the large dogs in Switzerland 
the most desirable cast, for what rain we have | have to earn their own living, as well as in 
had has not interfered at all with our travels,| Germany. They are harnessed to the milk 
except in one instance, when on Lake Lucerne | carts and bread carts pretty generally, and 
we intended to stop by the way and ascend | there is one thing very noticeable in connec- 
the Rigi, but were prevented by a heavy | tion with this subject, which is, that the dogs 
shower ; that was of small moment, as such | draw after them much better mi/k than our 
of the party as chose to ascend returned the | quadrupeds at home. 
next morning for that purpose. While here, we took a steamer and went 
I have heen so much more absorbed with | up the Lake Lucerne to Fluelen. It was a 
sight-seeing than writing about it, that I am | day to be remembered. The beautiful Lake 
at a loss to know where I left off in my last| with its shores studded with the little vil- 
letter, but as we are speaking of Lucerne, I} lages along its borders, with lofty moun- 
may as well begin here. On our way to this | tains rising up on all sides, the tops of sev- 
place by rail we were in sight (most of the} eral of them still whitened with the last 
time) of some of the Alpine Peaks, covered | winter snows. Add to this the circuitous 
with snow, which loomed up beautifully in! windings of the Lake among these moun. 
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tains, giving new charms with every move- 
ment, and we have a picture rarely exceeded ; 
but it does not end with this,—it is impos- 
sible for a tourist to convey to another the 
impress of what he sees, for it is indescribable, 
and may even convey to others who see it an 
entirely different impression from that made 
upon his own mind. In passing, a grotto 
was shown as Tell’s chapel; but I cannot 
linger here. Next day we took a boat upon 
the same Lake and went to Alpnach. Here 
we went on shore to cross the country by 
digilence to Brienz, and as there were from 
eighty to one hundred tourists landed to cross 
this point, such a scrambling for seats in 
diligences was never exceeded. We had long 
since learned to telegraph our approach to 
these points, asking beds and seats, and 
had done so in this case, but it seemed doubt- 
ful at one time whether our claim would be 
regarded ; but at length, after being pressed 
in due form, and some degree of earnestness, 
we were seated, much to our relief. This was 
the commencement of an extraordinary ride 


among some of the loftiest mountains of 


Switzerlacd. The scenery was beautiful and 
grand beyond the possibility of description, 
every turn and winding pass adding new 
variety to the scene. We have found by ex- 
perience and observation that one cannot 
take in the height of a mountain from its 
base; he must ascend about one half the 
distance, and look downward into the vale 
which he has left behind him, and then up- 
ward to the topmost point he is yet to gain, 
then across upon the mountain directly 
opposite, and he will for the firs: time begin 
to realize the heighth of the mountain which 
he is climbing. When he looks from the 
height already attained, and down into the 
vale, which was the starting point, he is ready 
to recoil with dread, for it looks like a fear- 
ful abyss below to which one heedless step 
might consign him. On the other hand, as 
he looks above to the giddy height to be 
attained, dread overtakes him, in view of the 
labor yet to be performed ; but when by per- 
severance and endurance he compasses the 
object in view, and finally gains the summit, 
he fairly forgets the labor of his overtaxed 
lungs, and before he gives them time to 
inhale the mountain breeze, he taxes them 
again by exclaiming at the top of his voice, 
“What a glorious view!” 

1 could fill sheets with descriptions of this 


day’s travel—of how we met the natives of 


the soil, old and young, with little delicacies 
in the mountain passes, such as fruit, cakes, 
goat’s milk, pure and sweet, in a pitcher, 
with glass in hand to deal it out—in short, 
anything that would contribute to our possi- 
ble wants, and at the same time ensure to 







Lake of that name. 
Lake to Giesbach Falls—a mountain torrent 
which, rushing down a declivity of four hun- 
dred feet, makes a grand and imposing ap- 
pearance. 
many other tourists, up the mountain side 
in the dark, to the Hotel opposite the falls. 
During the evening a most thrilling and 
novel part was played by the proprietor of 
the Hotel, in illuminating the entire falls, 
from the top to the bottom. This was done 
on three distinct occasions, varying the color 
of the light used at each time:—the first 
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these honest and industrious mountaineers a 
little pittance to themselves. 
are beautiful spots for culture, generally very 
productive, and very thickly settled with an 
honest and industrious people. 


In the vales 


That night 
we arrived at Brienz, upon the borders of the 
We went down the 


I found my way, in company with 


illumination was of a silvery hue, but intense- 
ly bright ; the second partook of the bright 
scariet color; the third of deep crimson.— 
The mystery connected with it seems to be 
how they could succeed in giving such a 
large mass of water, tumbling rapidly down 
the mountain side, such a tint of coloring as 
they -chose, for even the mist that rose up 
from the bottom, partook in each instance of 
the same hue or coloring as the water itself; 
—but tbe landlord at that place advertises 
this lighting-up of the falls as one of the 
great attractions of the place. And the next 
morning, when you settle your bill, he coolly 
adds in your proportion, or a little more, of 
the expense attendant upon lighting up, 
when for the first time the tourist is lighted 
up with the knowledge of the fact that instead 
of the landlord entertaining him with this 
display, he has himself been entertaining the 
landlord, the latter merely acting as his agent. 
There is surely a deal to be learned by going 
abroad. 


From this interesting spot I proceeded in 
the morning down the mountain to the lake, 
and by the way down counted three other 
beautiful waterfalls of less note than the one 
spoken of. From here I took the boat to 
Interlacken. Here is another beautiful vil- 
lage, and many large hotels and stores, and 
many of the lofty mountains with their snow- 
covered tops right before me. During the 
day I attempted to ascend one of them, just 
beyond the outskirts of the village. I had 
two motives; all through the country we 
have seen what appeared to be human habita- 
tions, reaching up almost to the summit of 
these mountains, in places where it did not 
appear as though a human being could live, 
and as the mountain I selected had many 
such buildings, I intended to go to the very 
topmost ones and see whether they were in- 
habited or not. I went therefore to the base 
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> logs, hewn out square, from the mountain 
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and commenced the ascent, having no road 
but the paths trodden by goats. I have found 
by experience that they are natural engineers 
—they pursue the easiest route up the moun- 
tain side; when it is not proper to go directly 
forward, they choose out a path obliquely-- 
so they go from one point to another which 
makes the ascent not only easier, but. practi- 
cable. Following in these paths, after a 
toilsome and laborious ascent, I came to some 
of the buildings spoken of, but found them 
generally filled in part with hay scantly 
gleaned from the little narrow glades and 
from between the rocks up the mountain 
side. These buildings were generally of 




































fir or spruce, which abounds in the mountain 
districts, and in some instances attain to 
great height, being also very straight. This 
tree has been used abundantly for all kinds 
of buildings throughout this country, and 
although primitive in appearance, the houses 
have a very comfortable look. 

(To be continued.) 





(From a private letter.] 
A TRIP TO THE PAWNEE AGENCY. 
Santer Agency, 10th mo. 1872. 

Having returned from my trip to the 

Pawnee Agency, I thought you would be 

interested in an account of my journey across 

the country. I have therefore placed it in 

the narrative form, but having to depend 

somewhat on memory, some matters have 

7 no doubt escaped which impressed me at the 
time. 

Of the beauty of the country, compared 
with our own rough and broken hills and 
barren wastes, I can hardly render an ade- 
quate description. We had, on the whole, 
a very pleasant trip, though we had to face 
a high north wind cooled down to a low tem- 
perature. We left home on 3d day the 8th, 
and went as far as Creighton, distant thirty 
miles, where we put up for the night, there 
being no house within a reasonable distance 
beyond. It was after dusk when we drove 
up to our stopping place, and we found the 
principal part of the house used as a polling 
~ place for the election, so we naturally turned 

to the kitchen and inquired of the wife 
whether we could find accommodations. She 
replied that their room was limited, that her 
husband and child were sick, and that they 
had not enough covers for so many; to which 


we rejoincd that we had robes and blankets 


enough for ourselves, which satisfied her and 
we were duly installed. I could but compare 
Western with Eastern hospitality. To add 


five additional persons unexpectedly to a 
family of six in two rooms about 8 by 10, 
was what very few women in more favored 
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circumstances would be able to bear with 
equanimity; but she accepted the situation 
and endeavored to do the best she could for 
us. We men occupied the kitchen floor, on 
which we spread some hay, then placed our 
robes on top and covered ourselves with our 
shawls and blankets; the women occupied 
the floor of the adjoining room in like man- 
ner. 
ney, and nearly the entire morning we were 
out of sight of anything but the unbroken 
prairie, with nought to disturb the quiet save 
the occasional whirr of the Prairie chicken. 
We stopped in the valley of the Elkhorn, 
at the house of a Bohemian, to feed our 
horses and eat our dinners from our lunch 
basket, and as it was cold and blustering, we 
went into the house to warm. The old man 
wore the same kind of wooden shoes which 
he brought from the old country, the soles 
about an inch in thickness; they looked as 
though one pair might last a lifetime. Seeing 
an old fashioned flax brake, I asked if they 
raised flax, and the old man said “ Yes, the 
girls spin and weave their own linen, etc.”— 
No doubt while the old folks live this will 
continue, but the young folks will gradually 
drop it. 
the good houses and abundant crops gave 
evidence of the thrift of the inhabitants.— 
After crossing the Elkhorn, we put up at the 
house of a pious Methodist, havin 
47 miles this day. Here we had comfortable 
quarters and a good night’s rest ; the Circuit 
minister being also here, we had evening ser- 
vice before retiring. He was a pleasant man, 
and as he was my bedfellow we had much 
conversation on Indian and other topics. In 
the morning on rising I found the pump in 
front of the house frozen, and ice in the trough 
over half an iuch in thickness. This is the first 
of the season, for when we left home, tender 


In the morning we continued our jour- 


Here is a very fine country, and 


made 


vines had not been killed by the frost. We 
resumed our journey, and for several hours 
we passed over a sandy region; then we 
entered upon one of blackness, caused by the 
burning of the prairie fires, which extended 
many miles in every direction. At length 
we came to the half way house, where we 
fed our horses and again had recourse to our 
lunch baskets. Here I found we were in the 
the midst of land granted to the U. P. R. R., 
but not much taken up as yet, though ap- 
parently very good land; but I found, upon 
inquiry, that the reason why this was so was 
owing to the absence of streams and the 
great depth required to find water, in 
most cases at least 100 feet; but, not- 
withstanding these drawbacks, quite a num- 
ber of houses were going up here and 
there; these, owing to the scarcity of timber 
and the distance required to haul lumber, 
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ete., were built of prairie sod, and as this| knives, which he misunderstanding. inter- 
was a new feature to me, I will describe them | preted into a desire to scalp or murder him, 
as they appeared on examination. The sods, | and declined to comply, but went in search 


- = — 


about 2 inches in thickness and from a foot | of his gun, which alarmed the Indians ; but 


to 18 inches equare, are piled upon one | 
another like blocks, and are pounded together 
to make them fit closely ; the doors and win- | 
dow frames being inserted as the building 
progresses. The roof, which is of the same | 
material, is put on like shingles and is sup- 


they finally succeeded, in broken English, in 
making the matter clear; in the meantime 
the neighbors had become alarmed, and 
some of them had stampeded, taking their 
cattle with them. This shows how easy it is 
to get up a story of an Indian raid. The 


ported by a wooden frame work. These} buildings for the employees at this Agency 
walls, when properly prepared, are dressed | are neat and comfortable. in strong contrast 
off smooth, swept of dust and extraneous| to these of our own. The most prominent 
matter and a coating of lime mortar applied | building is the Industrial School, about 120 


to them, both inside and out, and in this way | 
they make a comfortable house, though most | 
of them are left unplastered and in this | 
siate absorb dampness. After we had re- | 
freshed ourselves and our team sufficiently, 
we passed on some 8 or 10 miles, through 
part of Shell creek valley, where we en- 
tered upon the valley of the Loupe. This 
stream passes through the limits of the Paw- 
nee Reservation, and has in its vicinity as 
fine land as is found in this country. We 
had proceeded but a few miles in this valley 
before we came to one of those natural curi- 
osities—a prairie-dog town. Here several 
acres were covered with mounds of earth 
3 or + feet in diameter thrown up by these 
animals, which look somewhat like a rat, 
though nearly double the size; they were 
out enjoying the sunshine, and as far as we 
could see, from one to three of them were sit- 
ting on the top of the mounds or chasing one 
another around them as utterly indifferent to 
us as though we had not been there. A few 
miles further on we crossed the Looking- 
glass, a small stream of water; here was 
encamped an emigrant train, with their 
wayons drawn up for the night and their 
blazing fires for preparing the evening meal. 
They seemed in high spirits and called to us 
to join them, but as our place of destination 
was now in sight, we preferred to keep on, 
and arrived at the Industrial School after 
dark, where we took up our quarters, having 
traveled this day upwards of 55 miles. We 
found, upon inquiry, that the Agent was from 
home ; rumors of an Indian raid on the settlers 
on the Beaver having been received, he had 
taken a posse of men and the head chief of 
the tribe and started for the scene of the 
trouble. He returned next day with the 
information that the reports were groundless, 
having originated from some Indians who 
were leading their stray ponies home, and 
seeing a grivdstone behind a house and 
wishing to sharpen their knives, they tried 
by signs to get the owner to come to them 
so that they could show him what they 
wanted. As a last resort they showed their 





by 40 feet, built of brick, two stories in 
height, with a basement used as a dining 
room, kitchen, laundry, and wash room ; the 
first story is occupied with school, class, and 


| teachers’ rooms; and the second story for 


chambers, sewing rooms, and hospital; the 
latter is conducted exclusively under the 


| Homeopathic system, which is the usual one 


among these Indians. I find, upon inquiry, 
that this treatment has been very successful 
in the cases of opthalmic and scrofulous 
diseases, so common among them. I am the 
more willing to say this, as you know I bave 
never had any particular partiality for it.— 
From five to six hours per day are devoted 
to industrial pursuits; those of the boys 
are gardening, and out-door work; and 
the girls assist in cooking and other do- 
mestic affairs. A number of them speak 
English quite fluently, but with the delibera- 
tion common to those speaking a different 
language from their own ; while all under- 
stand you when spoken to in this Jan- 
guage; yet, in their conversations together, 
they use their mother tongue, and many of 
them adhere to their blankets with as much 
tenacity as do their parents and relations in 
the Indian village. The number of children 
here at this time is 53—40 boys and 13 girls 
—and for aught that I can eee, are as well 
behaved as the same nu:aber of white chil- 
dren would be in their place. Two little 
girls about 10 years of age waited on us at 
the table in a manner that was highly credit- 
able. The food, which is plain and simple, 
being mostly vegetable, appeared to be eaten 
with a relish by all of them; the larger chil- 
dren waiting on the smaller ones. As regards 
their intellectual abilities, I am told that 
most of them acquire knowledge rapidly ; 
the object teaching bas been found of advan- 
tage. The Indians are concentrated in two 
villages, situated about 1 and 23 miles re- 
spectively from the Agency. They live in 
lodges built of earth, which in the distance 
look like a collection of hay-stacks. I went 
into one of them and will describe, it, as they 
are all built alike. It was in form of a 
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circle, about 40 feet in diameter, and was 
made by setting posts in the ground to hold 
the framework for the roof, which of course 
was conical, but leaving an aperture of 
about 3 feet at the top for the smoke to pass 
out and at the same time to light the 
house, as there are no windows in any of 
them ; the walls and roof are made of sods 
and earth laid on, and the entrance is 
through an entry built out-side of the house 
from 15 to 20 feet long and closed at the 
inner end with a blanket or skin as a door. 
The fire is made in the centre of the room 
and the sleeping berths, etce., are around the 
room, leaving a large space clear for dancing 
or any other purpose. Several families oc- 
cupy one of these lodges, and I have no 
doubt that 50 persons might be comfortably 
seated on the floor of one of them. On 
first day morning the children assembled in 
the school room for First-day school, and some 
of the neighborhood children assembled with 
them ; the number enrolled is about 70, but 
owing to some excitement in the village, not 
more than one-half that number were in at- 
tendance. The exercises were commenced 
by singing a hymn, followed by the reading of 
a portion of scripture by the Agent ; then 
another hymn and some remarks from the 
same addressed to the teachers, when the 
children separated into their respective classes 
to recite their texts, etc., when they were 
again collected, and after singing a hymn 
trays of bread were brought in; as they 
passed out they refreshed themselves from 
this source and dispersed to spend the after- 
noon with their friends in the village. In 
the afternoon we assembled for the purpose 
of holding social worship according to the 
usage of Friends, and we had a goodly com- 
pany of employees and friendly neighbors, 
reminding me of our little meetings in Brown 
street; and if we were not benefitted in thus 
assembling, the fault was with ourselves.— 
Some two miles east of this place are the re- 
mains of an Indian village, destroyed many 
years since by their enemies on one of their 
warlike incursions. Here, in the mounds 
where once stood their lodges, the plough 
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tent to settle down on their lands and become 
tillers of the soil. This has been much re- 
tarded by the incursions of hostile Indians, 
but the country between them and their ene- 
mies is being rapidly settled by the whites, 
which to a considerable extent will serve as 
a protection from these raids. The sale of 
their lands lying south of the Loupe river, 
as authorized by the last Congress, will give 
them a fund for the erection of houses on 
their farms; these will consist of 20 acre 
tracts for each family lying in this fertile 
valley, while the bluff lands will be held in 
common as pasture lands. This work of 
civilization is necessarily a very slow one, as 
those who know what it has cost of time and 
labor to bring the Santees to their present 
position can well realize; and those engaged 
in it need all the co-operation and encourage- 
ment which the friends of the Indian can 
bestow. To Friends seeking a home in the 
West for themselves or their children, this 
country possesses great advantages in a deep 
fertile soil—equal to any in the West—in 
proximity to good streams of never-failing 
water, with few or none of those stagnant 
pools covered with rank vegetable matter, 
which are so prolific in the generation of 
miasma in some neighborhoods, and in the 
neucleus for a community of congenial minds, 
as already a considerable amount of land has 
been taken up by Friends, and some of them 
have commenced the improvement thereof. 
Good school houses are erected and the 
teacher is abroad, the only drawback that I 
know of being in the lack of fuel or timber, 
a want common to all the prairie country, 
but which a few years of care and attention 
in the planting of trees will gradually lessen, 
while the opening of this valley to railroad 
communication already projected, will, b 

the introduction of coal, supply the want of 
fuel. It is true that a settlement of Friends 
here would be far distant from any executive 
meeting of their Society, but yet not more so 
than were Friends in Lowa a few years since, 
where now a Quarterly and several Monthly 
Meetings exist, and which will doubtless, ere 
long, be the means of gathering Friends in the 


turns up from time to time the stone pestles | far West into a new Yearly meeting. 


and mortars and implements used by the 
former inhabitants in the preparation of their 
medicine or food; also, pieces of broken 
pottery, which show that the present tribe 
has lost ‘a knowledge of some of the arts 
possessed by their forefathers. The work of | 
civilizing these Indians, although several | 
yeara in progress, may be said to have but | 
just begun, and it appears to me that but | 
little advance can be made in it until they 
cease a dependence upon the chase for sub- 
sistence, and, realizing the situation, are con-' 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
BIRTH-DAY THOUGHTS. 


BY SARAH P. CHISOLM. 


Tam standing to-day, as it seems to my fancy, 
On the top of a bill, which I soon must descend ; 
And I wish e’er I turn, to see once again clearly 
The scenes of the past, which with shadows now 
blend. 


Come memory ! 


ers ! 


ome with thy strange magic pow- 
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Dispel the dark shades, and make clear to my 
sight, 

The path-way of life, strewn with thorns and with 
flowers— 


Now shaded in darkness,—thben flooded with light. 

























































I see, as I look first in childhood’s bright morning, 
A Home—and dear faces not with me to-day ; 
Some have gone from among us, and left the sad 
warning, 
That others I love, may be passing away ! 


Here gleams a brightspot! but ’tis soon overshaded, 
For darkly the branches of cypress trees wave! 

I stand in this path, feeling lonely and wearie@d— 
And longing for rest, though it te in the grave. 


But soon on my ear falls a summons from Heaven, 
And “onward” the call to my lingering heart; 
With a prayer that for trials His strength may be 

given, 
And one little hand clasped in mine, I depart. 












Then onward, and upward, we journey in sadness; 
Dark grow the beavens, and rougher the wey; 
How wearily, then, turos my eye to the gladness, 
Which once cheered my life with its brightening 
ray ! 


Cease memory! cease! for I ask not that o’er me 
The gloom of this path should have power again! 

But I wish to remember the light that before me, 
Ever gave its pure beams; aye !—let that remain ! 


Yes ! let the soft influence of that treasured memory 
Be with me, life’s journey to comfort and cheer; 
When in the dim future troubled thoughts may come 

o'er me, 
And my trembling heart watches in sorrow and 
fear ! 


Then let me remember these sunbeams in sorrow, 
Which came from above, when my earth-lights 
had gone— 
The promises pointing with hope to the morrow— 
And the Hand which has led me so steadily on. 


Now it seems as I look back the “ shades” have de- 
parted ! 
And “Goodness and Mercy” have followed my 
way ! 
For ‘twas in thcse dark fvot-paths that, lone and 
faint-hearted, 
The lesson was taught me to make God my stay. 


With Faith and Hope strengthened, by this side re- 
viewing, 
I’ll praise Him for all, and then trusting descend ; 
For He who hus helped me, my strength e’er renew- 
ing, 
Will guide me on surely and safe to the end! 


And when at the close Death’s dark shades over- 
spread me, 
This tribute I’ll pay, as I look at the past— 
“To Him who has through this great wilderness led 
me, 
My Friend and my Guide, from the first to the 
last.” 


- + ~<0m -— 
FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE 
At Byberry at the close of meeting 11th mo. 10th ; 
interested Friends are invited to attend and partici- 
pate. 


FRIENDS’ SOCIAL LYCEUM. 


An adjourned meeting to consider the reorganiza- 
tion of this Association will be held on Third-day 
evening next, 11th mo. 12th, at 74 ociock, in the 


4ibrary-room at Race St, meeting-bouse. 





completed across the Nile, near Cairo. 
is thirteen hundred feet long, and has been put up 
by a French company. 


It is very desirable that we should have the full 


attendance of all who feel interested. 


Anna B, Carron, Secretary. 
racic 
FRIENDS’ PUBLICATION ASSOCIATION. 
A meeting of the Executive Committee will be 





held on Sixth-day afternoon, lith moe. 15th, at 3 
o'clock, at Race St. Monthly Meeting room. 


Important business to be acted on. 
W. M. Levick, Clerk. 
98m 


FRIENDS’ LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 
A stated meeting of the Committee of Manage- 


ment will be held on Fourth-day evening next, at 
8 o’clock, in the Library-room. 


J. M. Exvuts, Clerk. 


— — =e — 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS, 
Committee of Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will 


meet on Sixth-day efterncon next, 11th mo. 15, at 
4 o'clock, at Race St. Meeting-house. 


Wm. Eyre, Clerk, 


—+ <9 -— 


llth mo, 10th Eastern District, Baltimore, 3 P.M. 


17th Valley, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Warminster, Pa., 3 P.M. 
Berwick, Pa., 11 A.M. 
Rocbester, N. Y., 11 A.M. 


———-~<~oro——_—_—_—— 


ITEMS. 


A Great Iron Girder Bridge has recently been 
The bridge 


Great Britain having asked the United States to 


co-operate with her in suppressing the slave trade 
in East Africa, orders bave been issued from the 
Navy Department to Commodore Wilson of the Yan- 
tic, now at Norfolk, who sails this week to join the 
East India squadron, to stop at Muscat and inform 
the Imaum, in the name of the American Government, 


that the interests of civilization demand the imme- 
diate abrogation of so much of the commercial 
treaty with Great Britain as reserves the right to 
transport domestic slaves by sea, within certain 
limits of their owr territory.—N. Y. Observer. 


FemaLe Epvucation.—Harvard College has just 
adopted a scheme of holding annual examinations 
for females, somewhat similar to those conducted by 
the Universities in England. Two classes of examina- 
tions are contemplated—one for females under 
eighteen, the other for those above that age. The 
experiment will be tried next year, in Boston only, 
and special certificates of honor will be given to 
those who pass with credit, and will be equivalent 
to diplomas The first examination will take place 
next June, and the regulations are soon to be pub- 
lished announcing the subjects, the books to be 
studied, and the degree of proficiency required. 
Cambridge University, England, has for fifteen 
years held local examinations, and has sent exami- 
ners to all places that fulfilled its conditions as to 
candidates and accommodations. Only since 1861, 
however, have girls been admitted upon the same 
terms as boys. Candidates of both sexes are now 
examined upon the same papers ; the juniors, or 
those between the ages of thirteen and fifteen, upon 
one set, and the seniors, or those between fifteen and 
seventeen, upon another set. Under this system the 
number of candidates has increased every year.— 
Public Ledger. 
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HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS. 


Marseilles Spreads—from $2.50 to $15.00; 
Blankets—all sizes and qualities ; 
Tickings—of every grade ; 

Table Linens—from 31c to $3.50 per yard ; 
Napkins—in great variety, from $1.00 up; 
White Flannels—from 25c to $1.25 per yard ; 
Plain and Twilled Colored Flannels ; 

Plain and Twilled Red Flannels ; 

Bureau Covers—all prices ; 

Canton Flannels—from 12}c to 45; 

Towels and Toweling in great variety ; 

Bird Eye Linens from Auction, 25 and 31c.; 


STOKES & WOOD, 
S. W. cor. Seventh and Arch Streets, Phila., 


p N. B.—The best stock of new and desirable Plain 
Goods to be found in this city. 


SELLING OUT! SELLING OUT!! 
TO CLOSE BUSINESS. 
JOHN J. LYTLE, 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia 


Having engaged in another occupation intends to 
close out his Entire Stock of 


DRY GOODS 
REDUCED PRICES. 


DRESS GOODS, 


SHAWLS, GLOVES, 
HOSIERY, Ke. 
Please give him a call as he will sell very cheap. 
CRAFT & TAYLOR, 
(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 


905 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. - 


House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED, 
EDWIN CRAFT. M. B, TAYLOR, 


WATCHES A SPECIALTY, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 
120 South Eleventh S8t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 

We now offer to the Public one of the largest 
assortments ef Watches in this City at low rates. 
Special attention paid to repairing Fine Watches. 
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GLEN MOUNTAIN HOUSE AT WAT- 
KIN'S GLEN. 

To Tourists in quest of new places of resort, where 
the sublime and the grand in nature rivet the at- 
tention, this place offers unsurpassed attractions. 
The new House, situated on one of the highest points 
overlooking the Glen, about 400 feet above the town 
of Watkins, is now open for visitors. It is lighted with 
gas, contains sIxTY-TWO ROOMS, all the furniture, bed- 
ding, &c. for which, is entirely new. Suites of rooms 
for families or companies of Friends can be secured 
by telegram or letter. Invalids and those desiring quiet 
repose, may rest assured of being accommodated, 
while for others, ample opportunities are afforded 
for active exercise in the exploration of the almost 
endless variety of the wonders of nature here con- 
centrated. 

Upon arriving at the town of Watkins, enquire 
for the Porter oF tae Guen Mountain Houses, who 
will show visitors to the coach and carefully take 
charge of their baggage. Terms $3.00 per day or 
$18.00 per week. JOHN J. LYTLE, 

Proprietor. 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 
Window Shades, Oil Cloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
m29ps28_ + 33 North Second 8t., Philada, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY, 

(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 

JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAMUEL R, RICHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1620 Wood St. No, 924 Cherry St. 


33-6m 


- CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 


531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 3l-ly 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 
PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 


PLAIN BONNETS. 
MARY E. WATERS, Bonnet Maker, has Removep 
from No. 222 Arch Street, to No. 314 Franklin St., 
above Wood, Philadelphia. Bonnets ready made, 
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RATLROAD win.” 





BONDS sins HASSLER 


gies Ganeational. 


Sanpy Sprine, Mp., 2d mo. 22d, 1872. 

It affords me pleasure to express the high esteem 
in which I hold the school conducted by Milton 
Jackson and others at Wilmington, Delaware. They 
have the experience which is so essential to know- 
ing how to teach. 

I know of no school where a better opportunity is 
afforded for acquiring an English, Classical and 
Scientific Education. 

31-tfo BENJAMIN HALLOWELL. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE CO., PA. 








This Institution for both sexes will re-open 9th 
mo. 3d, 1872. 
For catalogue, &c., address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
S. C. Cotuins, M. A., Principal. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of the Society of Friends. Fall term commences 
9th mo. 9th, 1872. For circulars address J. LIP- 
PINCOTT, Superintendent, Chappaqua, New York. 


Kennett Square Academy for Boys. 
Chester Co., Pa,, 


Accommodates pupils the whole year. Whole ex- 
pense $4.25 to $4.75 per week. 

Swirain C. SHortuipee, A. M., Graduate of Har- 
vard University, Principal. 


“MAPLEWOOD IN STITUTE, 


Chartered by “ Act of the Legislature,” is under the 
care of Friends. Both sexes are admitted. Fall and 
winter term opens 9th mo. 16th. 


Expenses $200 per year. 

TRUSTEES, 
Barclay Knight, 
David Ferris, 





Pierce Hoopes, 
Ellwood Michener, 
Ellis P. Marshall, Henry S. Pratt, 
Levi K. Brown, Darlington Hoopes. 
For Circulars address Joseph Shortlidge, Princi- 
1, Concordville, Delaware County, Pa. 


CHESTER ACADEMY, 


FOR BOTH SEXES, AT CHESTER, DEL. CO., PA. 


The limited number of boarding pupils received 
in this schopl are actually members of the Princi- 
pal’s family. $5 per week covers t!.e whole expense. 


Please send for our new Circular. 
GEO. GILBERT, Principal. 


RHGISTER & HOPKINS, : 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILA., 
Keep on hand and make to order, a large assortment of 
FINE CABINET WARE, HAIR, HUSK 
AND THE 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING MATTRESS. 
anteed to be as represented. 
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CHARLES W. Wal SLL 


OFFICE AND AND ‘SALESROOMS, 
No. 1318 Chestnut Street. 
THE 
AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE 





is now utineaiag to be the oe COMPLETE 
SEWING MACHINE. 
It is the only Machine that will work a 
BUTTON HOLE, 
and besides this novel feature it will do all other 
kinds of FAMILY SEWING. 

It works easily, quickly and quietly. 

The AMERICAN SEWING MACHINE has been 
GREATLY IMPROVED within the last three years, 
and it now stands the best and only complete sew- 
ing machine before the Public. 

Call and examine. Sold on easy and liberal terms. 
Office and Salesrooms, No. 1318 Chestnut St 3m. 


ss, & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 S. Eveventa Street, 





Have on hand a good assortment: of STAPLE TRIM-— 


MINGS, linings and a variety of yarns and zephyrs. 
Also a good assortment of fine knit goods always on 
hand and made to order. Woot, Frencu and all 
other waddings. Friend’s book muslin handkerchiefs 
and materials for caps. Friend’s caps made to 
order. 34-8t 


JO8. B. HANCOCK, 
MILES KING, MORRIS FOGG, 


HANCOCK, KING & FOGG, 

No. 41 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, 

‘i PHILADELPHIA. 
BRICKLAYERS, BUILDERS, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
Wrought Iron Air Tight Gas Consuming Heatér. 
Ranges, Fireboard Stoves, Grates, Slate Mantles, 
Registers, Ventilators, Bath Boilers, &c. 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 


Has removed from 743 Spring Garden Street to 545 
North 10th Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Bonnets ready made. 
A. K. PARRY, 
612 Serine Garpen Street, 


Hosiery, Gloves, Cotton and Woolen Yarns, Silk 
and Cotton Blonds. 


ELISHA FoG@, . 





